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Added -— Dental Service | 
is the newest of the prepaid!; 
health cafe programs avail-! j 
able to the residents of 
Michigan. The Michigan 
Dental Service Corporation? 
was organized in 1957; 

■ sponsored by the Michigan 
State Dental Association 
and is now in full opera! 
tion. iMm !/! 

I', Costs of the programs? 
depend on the type of pro¬ 
gram which can be tailored! 
to fit the needs of any spe-! 
cial group situation. 1 

; • Y - v ' : * * . : Y?':Y 

PRICE INDEX—The I S. 
Bepty of Labor's Consumer 
Price lndex for Dec. 1{H56 
to June 1962 Indicates W 
increase, from 108.5 to 
108.9 for optometric exam¬ 
ination and eyeglasses dur¬ 
ing the period. The averagtl 
for 1961 was 107 compared 
to 103.7 for I960- Similah 
increases are shown in the; 
index for other profession- * 1 
5 al eare. In dentistry, for ex! 
ample, index oh fees in-’ 
creased from 106.8 to 10& 
in the period and for fill-; 
ings from 106.7 to 198! 
Price index shown for med-i 
teal care moved from 113.6; 
up to 1H.4 ... medical care; 
services from 115.8 to 116.^ 
and for medical care less; 
hospital rates and hospt-; 
taxations insurance from! 
108.5 up to 108.9. 

* * ' * 

Donated—Design for the: 
cover of the invitation to? 
the Oct. 27 dinner, dance, 
and show sponsored by Op-: 
tometric Center of ’ New:! 
York is by Russell Patter-! 
son, rioted artist and de¬ 
signer. He serves as a 
trustee of the Center. 

The Oct. 27 event is a 
benefit for The Indigent 
Visual Care Program arid 
The Children's Visual Care 
Clinic. It will be at the 
Lambs Club where Mr. Pat-; 
torson is an executive mem-, 
ber. 

Instructs At Workshop 

Richard L. Hopping, 
member of AOA’s Commit¬ 
tee on Vision Aid to the! 
Partially Blind, was asked 
to participate in a summer 
postgraduate workshop for 
teachers of multi-handi¬ 
capped children at Ohio 
State University. His topic 
was “Use of Low Vision 
Aids in Aiding the Partial¬ 
ly Sighted.” 

Sponsors of the work¬ 
shop included Area of Ex¬ 
ceptional Children, Ohio 
State University; Div. of 
Special Education, Ohio 
Dept, of Education; State 
School for the Blind; and 
United Cerebral Palsv of 
Ohio. 


Sparks Neiv Interests 


International Symposium 


Bright Future Predicted 

Optics Reviewed 

The optics industry is taking on a bright new look ac¬ 
cording to a comprehensive appraisal appearing in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of “Investornews,” financial publication of 
Francis I. duPont & Co., large investment firm. 


Indications point to an ex 
cellent sales and earnings 
year for most of the com¬ 
panies deep in opthalmics and 
apparatus, thanks to the in¬ 
dustry’s highly successful ef¬ 
forts to change the image of 
eye glasses while improving 
their quality and appearance, 
encouraging the wearing of 
glasses by those who need 
them and promoting owner¬ 
ship of several pairs. 

Investornews points out, 
however, there is increasing 
interest in long-term pros¬ 


pects of exploring and devel¬ 
oping the potentials of light 
itself. 

Special optical devices have 
become indispensable equip¬ 
ment on space capsules, and 
scientists literally have made 
light turn corners in the new 
field of fiber optics. Especial¬ 
ly significant is an industry 
within an industry which has 
been created through the fu¬ 
sion of optics v/ith electronics 
and atomics to produce the 
laser (Light Amplification by 

Continued on page 3 


66th Congress 
Plans Underway 



Dr. Carel C. Koch 

Plans for the 66th Annual 
Congress of the American 
Optometric Association next 
year are well underway. As 
a matter of fact, planning 
began before equipment used 
at the last session was un¬ 
packed, it was stated by 
President H. Ward Ewalt, Jr. 

President Ewalt announced 
the names of 12 committee 
chairmen for the 1963 Con¬ 
gress which has been sched¬ 
uled for July 17-20 at Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis. 

Referring to the change in 
dates from June, he said July 
was chosen to allow attend¬ 
ants an opportunity to see 
Minneapolis’ famed “Aqua- 
tennial” festivities, which 
will immediately follow Con¬ 
gress. 

Preliminary meetings be¬ 
tween AOA staff members, 
committee heads and hotel 
representatives have been 


Dr. L. A. Meyer 

1 held to view facilities and to 
determine space require¬ 
ments. 

General chairman of the 
1963 Congress will be Dr. L. 
A. Meyer of St. Paul. Secre¬ 
tary-treasurer will be Dr. 
Carel C. Koch of Minneapolis. 

Other chairmen are Drs. 
Harold Sabre, Hopkins, chil¬ 
dren’s program; L. L. Still¬ 
man, Minneapolis, decora¬ 
tions; John R. Kennedy, St. 
Paul, educational program; 
Norbert Anderson, St. Paul, 
entertainment; Conrad Nau- 
man, Minneapolis, exhibits; 
Gordon McKee, Excelsior, 
properties and housing; John 
Lukow, Minneapolis, recep¬ 
tion; Dome E. Holmes, Min¬ 
neapolis, registration; and 
David Kaliher, Minneapolis, 
transportation. Mrs. Gordon 
McKee, Excelsior, is chair¬ 
man for the women’s pro¬ 
gram. 


A new found interest in 
serving the profession of op¬ 
tometry, not alone in this na¬ 
tion, but through the world, 
was given added spark as a 
result of the points brought 
up at the first Internationa] 
Symposium held during the 
annual AOA Congress. 

Among the professions be¬ 
ing legislated out of Cuba, fot 
example, is optometry, and 
Dr. Tony Luaces, president ol 
the Cuban Optometrists in 
Exile, was among those at 
the symposium. 

From Dr. L u a c e s ’ s re¬ 
marks, however, you could 
hardly catch the heartache 
which he and others in his po¬ 
sition must suffer. He holds 
high the respect of his pro¬ 
fession and works toward 
better education throughout 
the world until the day when 
he and his countrymen can 
return to practice unencum¬ 
bered. 

Not alone in Cuba, but 
throughout the world, stand¬ 
ard optometric education is 
the problem recognized as a 
tertile field to challenge the 
members of the AOA. In 1959 
the committee on Interna¬ 
tional Affairs began explora¬ 
tion of possibilities in this 
area. Dr. Luaces said, speak¬ 
ing for other Cuban optome¬ 
trists, this was the first re¬ 
sponsible step ever given to 
j solve the basic problems of 
world optometry. Optometry 
has reached a point where, 
the Cuban doctor said, every 
advancement or setback con¬ 
cerning any group of optome¬ 
trists, wherever they may be, 
affects the profession as a 
whole throughout the world. 

It was recognized at the 
symposium, that as far as 
most parts of the world are 
concerned, with the exception 
of Canada, Great Britian, and 
the United States, (as far as 
known by those commenting) 
examination and licensing 
bodies as we know them un¬ 
der our state board plan, are 
practically non-existent. 

This was termed a problem 
of communication and asso¬ 
ciation and one that is not 
unique to the field of optome¬ 
try. It has been encountered 
in a number of other fields, 
including American educa¬ 
tion. 

It was felt that solutions to 
most of the problems would 
take time . . . working at 
them gradually will bring a 
meeting of the minds ... the 
common basis on which to 
build will become more and 
more evident. 

This appeared to be the 
general idea with which those 
at the symposium were en¬ 
dowed and which is being 
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Optometry 

At APHA Meeting 

Optometry will again be 
represented this year at the 
annual American Public 
Health Association confer¬ 
ence through members of the 
AOA Committee on Social 
and Health Care Trends and 
an AOA exhibit. 

The APHA conference, 
scheduled Oct. 15-19 at Mi¬ 
ami Beach, is expected to at¬ 
tract 6,000 persons. Over 400 
speakers will cover every 
important phase of health 
care. 

Chairman Richard Haney, 
i OD of the Health Care 
Trends Committee, extended 
| an invitation to optometrists 
; to attend the sessions and be¬ 
come members of APHA. 

“Optometrists have an in¬ 
terest and responsibility in 
this field,” Dr. Haney said. 

The ultimate hope is that 
enough optometrists will be¬ 
come members or attend the 
conference to eventually com¬ 
mand a special section of the 
association on vision care, he 
added. 

“You do not have to be a 
member of APHA to attend 
these sessions,” Dr. Haney 
reported, “but membership 
calls for only nominal dues 
and provides a subscription 
to the APHA Journal and 
privilege of participation in 
activities of your chosen sec¬ 
tion.” 

Application forms and de¬ 
scriptive literature on APHA 
can be obtained through the 
Health Care Trends Commit¬ 
tee in St. Louis. 

Revised AOA Kit 
Ready For Students 

The AOA Vocational Guid¬ 
ance Committee has an¬ 
nounced that a revised kit 
designed to gain and increase 
the interest of prospective op¬ 
tometric students is now 
ready for distribution. 

The kits are mailed direct 
to students making inquiry at 
the AOA headquarters in St. 
Louis. Optometrists may re¬ 
quest kits for their use and 
should suggest to interested 
students in their communities 
that they examine these ma¬ 
terials, which include infor¬ 
mation on scholarships, facts 
on optometry as a profession, 
and educational requirements. 

Important Dates Set 

The AOA Public Relations 
Roundtable has been set for 
Nov. 3-4 at Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, with an 
agenda of thought-provoking 
presentations and shirtsleeve 
workshops. 

Also announced — AOA 
Board Meeting, Nov. 4-6 in 
St. Louis; Department of Or¬ 
ganization, Nov. 1-2, St. 
Louis; Committees on Long 
Term Planning and Research*, 
Oct. 18-20, St. Louis. 
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Tlie Most 

This issue of the AOA News contains some 
plans for next year’s annual AOA Congress. Our 
modern society requires self initiate^ efforts to 
participate in various types of meetings, panels, 
conferences, colloquiums, confabs, workshops, etc., 
in addition to postgraduate courses and formal 
training sessions. All of us will find ourselves in 
these meetings in the fall and winter months 
ahead. 

To “belong” or “attend” is not getting the 
most from the time and money invested. From 
these gatherings we must secure some knowledge, 
some new ideas, something that will pay off “back 
home.” 

Consider these tips for making your next con¬ 
ference, large or small, more worthy of your at¬ 
tendance: 

Be receptive. Try to prevent bias, prejudice or 
anger from distorting your reception. Be willing 
to listen to new ideas, even though they may clash 
with your thinking. Pay attenion to what is being 
said—not who is saying* it. Encourage the speaker 
by looking at him—not past him. 

Concentrate. Blot external distractions. Fol¬ 
low the thread of ideas from initial sentence to 
conclusion. Be alert to transitions from one 
thought to another. 

Become involved. Listen for the personal pro¬ 
nouns you and your. Add your own information to 
what the speaker is saying. Help him by filling in 
gaps, supplying transitions, supporting valid 
points. As the speaker goes on, mentally maintain 
a running summary of his points. 

Ask questions. Clarify obscure points by re¬ 
peating or paraphrasing the speaker’s ideas as you 
understand them, then invite him to let you know 
if you’ve missed his meaning. 

Prepare. Before the convention starts, you 
should prepare for listening. Learn in advance the 
general theme of the speech or convention, so you 
will have a chance to bone up on background ma- 
trial. Sit where you can get an unobstructed view 
of the speaker, in a spot where you will be free 
from distractions. 

Know the general purpose. Two speakers may 
handle the same subject differently, according to 
what each wants to achieve. Ask yourself, “Is his 
purpose to give me information? Is he trying to 
stimulate me to greater effort? Is he simply try¬ 
ing to entertain me?” 

Know the central theme. Be alert for an early 
“key” sentence that states the central theme of 
the speaker. Be aware of how the evidence pre¬ 
sented by the speaker helps support his main idea. 
Then relate it to the stories, analogier, quotations 
and illustrations he uses. 

Follow these suggestions and you’ll come 
away from a convention feeling that you have 
spent your time and money in a more worthwhile 
way than ever before. 



'‘But you said, ‘Sign a big name speaker 1' ’ 


Lenin’s Last Line 

The leaf of the calendar 
on Lenin's desk said Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1924, when his eyes 
closed for the last time. 
The calendar was left in¬ 
tact. It can be seen today, 
growing slowly more yel¬ 
low. The last book Lenin 
was reading is still on his 
desk, open to the eyes of 
visitors. The book is en¬ 
titled : 

What is the Meaning of 
Christianity ? 
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j World In Miniature 

If in imagination we com¬ 
press the present population 
of the world, now over 2% 
billion, into a group of 1,000 
persons living in a single 
town, the following is the pic¬ 
ture of contrasts we would 
then vividly see. 

Sixty persons would repre¬ 
sent the U.S. population; all 
others would be represented 
by 940. The 60 Americans 
would have V 2 the total in¬ 
come of the entire town; the 
940 would share the other V 2 - 

Thirty-six of the Americans 
in the town would be Chris¬ 
tian church members, and 24 
would not. In the town as a 
whole, about 300 would be 
Christians and 700 would not. 
At least 80 persons in the 
whole town would be believ¬ 
ing Communists and 370 
would be under Communist 
domination. 

Three hundred and three 
persons in the whole town 
would be white; 697 would be 
non-white. The 60 Americans 
would have an average life 
expectancy of 70 years; all 
the other 940 would average 
under 40. 

The Americans would have 
15i/> times as much per per¬ 
son as all the rest on an ave¬ 
rage. They would produce 16 
per cent of the town’s total 
food supply, eat up 14 y 2 per 
cent of that total supply and 
keep most of the remaining 
V/> per cent for future use in 
expensive storage equipment. 

The 60 Americans would 
have, of the town’s total sup¬ 
ply: 12 times as much electric 
power as all the rest; 22 
times as much coal; 21 times 
as much petroleum; 50 times 
as much steel and 50 times as 
much in general equipment. 

The lowest income groups 
among the 60 Americans 
would be better off than the 
average in much of the rest 
of the town. Some of the 
wealth of the 60 Americans 
would come from trading 
with about 450 of the town’s 
other residents. 

Literally most of the non- 
American people in the town 
would be poor, hungry, sick 
and ignorant. 

More than V 2 would never 
have heard of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage, or of the 
American Way, or of the pri¬ 
vate competitive enterprise 
system. But very soon more 
than would be hearing 
about Karl Marx and Com¬ 
munism ! 

At least 80 would be trying 
to get four hundred (400) to 
take the property of the 60 
Americans and to some ex¬ 
tent would be succeeding. 

# * # * 

1. If you attribute the ad¬ 
vantageous position of 
the 60 Americans as due 
to America’s way of do¬ 
ing things and to the sys¬ 
tem of competitive, free 
enterprise, do you believe 
that Americans should 
teach as many as possible 
of the 940 something 
about the American 
Way? And do it with 
humility. 

2. Does the situation sug¬ 
gest the advisability of 
any activity on the part 
of the 60 Americans to 
encourage the friendship 
of the 940? What, if 
anything ? 


Missouri OD Finds Delight 
In Special Teaching Activities 



JJr. Bernard C. Jander 

Bernard C. Jander, practic¬ 
ing optometrist of Kirkwood, 
Mo., finds special delight in 
helping a child or adult in 
solving difficulties with read¬ 
ing. Having progressed from 
a retarded reader to a 1,200- 
word-a-minute expert him¬ 
self, the doctor knows the 
joy he can bring to many of 
these individuals by teaching 
them to gain speed in reading. 

He teaches rapid reading to 
adults in the Kirkwood High 
School night classes and in 
his private practice frequent¬ 
ly encounters youngsters with 
reading difficulty and is able 
to help them solve their prob¬ 
lems. 

Not only does he find de¬ 
light in helping children gain 
the ability to enjoy their 
reading, but to enable them 
to get the most out of their 
school experience. 

The St. Louis County Ob¬ 
server, leading weekly news¬ 
paper in the St. Louis area 
recently told the story with 
many details of interest to 
the lay person. The story is 
quoted in part below: 

Dr. Jander “doesn't treat 
only the eyes, but attempts to 
treat the total child. 

“Taking children who don’t 
learn to read in a normal 
school program or who don’t 
respond to remedial reading 
teaching, he investigates 
three areas of possible diffi¬ 
culty: 1) Vision (percep¬ 
tion) ; 2) Child development 
(doing what they should for 
their age); and 3) What the 
reading problem is (sounds, 
vocabulary, what a word is, 
writing). “In the area of 
child development, Dr. Jander 
also distinguishes three prin¬ 
cipal areas of treatment: 1) 
Motor (movement); 2) Integ¬ 
rative (tying together); and 
3) Perception (not only to 
see, but to understand what 
to see or look at, and know 
what to do with it.) 

In cases of mixed domin- 


ancy (principal use of left 
hand and right eye or vice 
versa) the child must be re¬ 
strained so he is integrated 
in his use of left hand, eye 
and foot. “The neural confu¬ 
sion is cleared up’ is the way 
Dr. Jander puts it. The doc¬ 
tor notes that most children 
with hearing problems are 
more difficult to rehabilitate. 

An important part of the 
doctor’s program is to teach 
how to see. 

Dr. Jander makes three . 
points about “teaching howl 
to see.” First, seeing is 
mental process, he said. Sec¬ 
ond, seeing is learned. And 
third, seeing is a motor ac¬ 
tion, or movement. 

He with his colleague, Dr. 
Charles M. Drain, likes to see 
a child early enough to do 
preventive work, usually at 
three or five years of age. 

Dr. Jander found his life 
work in the fact that he was 
a retarded reader because of 
a visual problem. 

Now he reads 1,200 words 
per minute. The average col¬ 
lege adult reads from 300-400 
words per minute. 

Under his controlled meth¬ 
od of teaching how to in¬ 
crease speed and span of per¬ 
ception, Dr. Jander estimates 
his students can read from 
three to 10 times faster, and 
increase their comprehension, 
too. 

Dr. Jander is past president 
of Webster Groves Optimist 
Club and a member of Ser- 
toma Club of Clayton, and 
South Side Kiwanis. 

He attended the University 
of Detroit, Baylor University, 
Southern College of Optome¬ 
try, and took postgraduate 
work at Washington Univer¬ 
sity and Purdue University. 

In 1953 he attended the Ge- 
sell Institute of Child Devel¬ 
opment, and in 1955 he was 
awarded a research fellow¬ 
ship at Gesell Institute 
through the Andrew Mellon 
Foundation. 

In addition to the story told 
through the newspaper, a 
story of Dr. Jander’s public 
service experiences have been 
told in trade press, including 
news of his efforts during 
“Save Your Vision Week.” 

He developed a program 
for use on television bringing 
together a public utility and 
local optometrists as a team 
to meet needs for proper 
lighting. A grade school boy 
demonstrated proper posture 
at a desk, position of light 
and other important factor^ 
which serve to save vision. % 

The program was praised 
through the TV station, 
KTVT, and the sponsor, Union 
Electric Co., for its education¬ 
al value. 


3, How in these circum¬ 
stances will any of the 60 
Americans keep what 
they have in areas be¬ 
yond where they live in 
the town, and how will 
they protect the invest¬ 
ments any of them make 
there? Should they be 
permitted to keep their 
property? Should their 
investments have protec¬ 
tion? 

— Courtesy of Independent Insurance 
AeePts of St. Louis. 


Mutual Interest — AOA 
exhibited at the annual 
meeting of the American 
Psychological Association 
in St. Louis in September. 
There was great interest 
shown by delegates from all 
parts of the country and 
from all phases of psycho¬ 
logical work. Particular in¬ 
terest was shown in papers 
which have been published 
on children’s vision by 
AOA members. 
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Vision And Learning 
Selected As Topic 
For Wide Interest 

The 6th Annual Forum on 
Vision and Reading sponsored 
by the AOA and the Illinois 
Optometric Association Com¬ 
mittee on Visual Problems of 
Children and Youth will be 
held in Chicago Nov. 10 and 
will bring together educators, 
nurses and optometrists who 
are interested in understand¬ 
ing the relationship between 
vision and learning. The 
theme will be ‘ ‘Developmental 
Programs for Children and 
^Youth.” 

Dr. J. A. Potter, Peoria, 
chairman of the Forum, an¬ 
nounced headline speakers: 
Drs. Arthur Heilman, of the 
Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity; Nila B. Smith, president¬ 
elect of the International 
Reading Association; and 
Marguerite Eberl, who has 
spent many years in advanc¬ 
ing the correlation between 
vision and learning. 

A discussion on ‘‘The Vi¬ 
sion Conservation Program 
for the State of Illinois, will 
be conducted by Leonard H. 
Heise, executive director for 
the Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Dr. 
William R. Dale of Olney, and 
Dr. Ralph Barton of May- 
wood will act as resource per¬ 
sons. Both serve as members 
of the Joint Professional 
Committee to the Department 
of Education for the State of 
Illinois. 


Takes NBCE Post 


AOA Endorses 
‘Child Health Day’ 

The American Optometric 
Associations has officially en¬ 
dorsed President Kennedy’s 
proclamation designating Oct. 
1, as “Child Health Day.” 

AOA President H. Ward 
Ewalt, said the AOA joins in 
efforts to provide the best 
vision care possible for 
American youth to insure 
health development through 
the years. 

AOA urged State Associa¬ 
tion presidents, directors of 
public relations, and optome¬ 
trists to participate in local 
“Child Health Day” activities 
and expand them where pos¬ 
sible. 



Contact Lens 

Fitter’s Black 
Light-Blue Lamp 

$15.75 1'ost Paid 

VISTA, INC. 

Dept. J, Box 213 

New York 11, N.Y. 


New Jersey Exams Set 
. The next examination to be 
given by the New Jersey 

■State Board of Optometrists 
\e scheduled for Nov. 12-14 
ft 162 W. State St., Trenton. 

Settlement—In an agree¬ 
ment disposing of a charge 
filed by the company with 
the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board, Sebastian J. 
Rebaldo, business agent for 
Local 408, United Optical 
Workers, has agreed to 
halt any attempts by him¬ 
self or his stewards to pre¬ 
vent the sale of lenses 
manufactured by Webster 
Lens Co., Webster, Mass., 
according to the firm. 

The Union, affiliated 
with the I.U.E., has been in 
strike at the Webster plant 
since Jan. 26, over terms 
of a new contract. 



markably small area, making 
them ideal for a host of spe¬ 
cial metallurgical tasks and 
for the welding and manufac¬ 
ture of micro-miniature elec¬ 
tronic parts. 

Scientists also agree that 
it’s only a matter of time until 
laser beams can be focused 
with deadly accuracy in outer 
space, to destroy a satellite or 
space station—or something 
on the earth. One company 
already has developed an 
anti-laser protective device 


Dr. John R. Uglum 


L. A. Hansen, secretary, 
National Board of Chiropody 
Examiners, Kansas City, Mo., 
announces election of Dr. 
John R. Uglum, Reno, Nev., 
to membership on the Na¬ 
tional Board of Chiropody 
Examiners. 

Dr. Uglum is secretary, Na¬ 
tional Board of Examiners in 
Optometry, a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Op¬ 
tometry and the American 
Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, and is a 
member of the board of trus¬ 
tees, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 

Texas College 
Gets State Support 

The Texas Commission on 
Higher Education, which de¬ 
cides curriculum offerings of 
the University of Houston un¬ 
der full state support, has 
confirmed the offering of op¬ 
tometry at the university ef¬ 
fective Sept. 1963. 

This action will maintain 
the College of Optometry at 
the university and brings it 
under full state support. 

Optics 

Continued from page 1 

Stimulated Emission of Radi¬ 
ation). 

Lasers can take an ordi¬ 
nary light beam, greatly in¬ 
crease its strength, and pro¬ 
ject it as a needle-point com¬ 
pact beam which can be put 
to a variety of uses. This 
major scientific breakthrough 
can revolutionize all forms of 
communication, spatial as 
well as conventional, effect 
significant changes in medi¬ 
cine, chemistry, metallurgy or 
literally any area where lig‘ht 
could be used. 

Several New York doctors 
recently focused an intense 
beam of laser-produced light 
for one thousandth of a sec¬ 
ond on the retina of a pa¬ 
tient’s eye. The ray disinte¬ 
grated a dangerous tumor— 
with no need for delicate 
surgery or anesthesia. In an¬ 
other instance, researchers 
aimed a laser beam at a thin 
piece of steel a few inches 
away. In less than two thous¬ 
andths of a second, the beam 
burned a hole through the 
steel and ignited paper 14 feet 
away. 

Pure laser beams can be 
used the way radio or TV or 
even microwaves are today, 
and, in fact, will be a far more 
powerful means of communi¬ 
cation than anything we now 
know. Lasers’ coherence also 
makes them powerful heat 
sources which can be focused 
with great intensity in a re- 


which utilizes glass. Thus the 
optics industry which went 
from glasses to the 
secrets of light, would 
again focus on glass. 

These broader dimensions 
of optics have lengthened the 
roster of companies, both ma¬ 
jor and minor now active in 
one or more phases of the in¬ 
dustry. But while fiber optics 
and lasers promise exciting 
long-term prospects, present 
activities are too small thus 
far to have any real signif¬ 
icance in percentage of indus¬ 
try volume which runs around 
$300 million, half of which is 
opthalmic and the rest appar¬ 
atus with complex lens sys¬ 
tems. 


Symposium 

Continued from page 1 

spread through other mem¬ 
bers of the profession. One of 
the first pieces of evidence 
that a common basis from 
which to work is developing 
was recognition of the fact 
that the cultural background 
of various countries and their 
effects on the profession 
must be considered, that op¬ 
tometry cannot always be de¬ 
fined in the same terms, and 
that a two-way street of ex- 
inner c j ian g e must be paved in or- 
once der for all optometry, includ¬ 
ing the profession in the 
United States, to gain from 
these new areas of coopera¬ 
tion and education. 

The AOA Council on Op¬ 
tometric Education sponsored 
the Symposium. The purpose 
was to promote better vision 
care for people of all nations 
and to determine how best the 
facilities of American opto¬ 
metric education and teaching 
could aid in this undertaking. 
It was met with enthusiasm 
and the Council is planning 
similar meetings in the fu¬ 
ture. 



Announcing... 



30R f/ , 

VISUAL TRAINING 




BASIC INFOR¬ 
MATION ON VISUAL* 
TRAINING FOR CHU; 
DREN AND ADULTS: 
WHO MAY BENEFIT 
THROUGH THIS 
REMARKABLE ; 
OPTOMETRIC 
SERVICE FOR 
BETTER 
VISION 


FIRST PAMPHLET OF ITS KINO 


Write for prices 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
CIRCLE PRESS 
' P.O. BOX 73 » ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 


West Virgmia- 


Dr. Michael 
A. Krupey, Bluefield, has 
been appointed by Gov, W. W. 
Barron to the West Virginia 
Board of Optometry . . . com¬ 
mission effective Aug. 30, 
1962. Dr. Krupey is a grad¬ 
uate of N.I.C.O. and served 
in the Navy Medical Service 
Corp as lieutenant in World 
War II. 

* * * 

Kentucky — Gov. Bert T. 
Combs has appointed Dr. 
Maurice J. Steinfeld, Padu¬ 
cah, to a 4-year term on the 
Kentucky Board of Optome¬ 
tric Examiners. He replaces 
Dr. Fred R. Ganter of Glas¬ 
gow, whose term expired. 

* * * 

Missouri — Officers named 
to the State Board of Op¬ 
tometry in July include Drs. 
Russell C. Powell, Monett, 
president; Ernest J. Tietjen, 
Jefferson City, vice presi¬ 
dent; and, Edwin L. Friedson, 
Kansas City, secretary treas¬ 
urer. Next examinations will 
be in Springfield, Oct. 21-23 
and applications must be to 
the secretary by Oct. 8. 

IOA-AAO Event Set 

The Indiana Optometric 
Association in cooperation 
with the Indiana Chapter of 
the American Academy of 
Optometry, will present its 
first joint-sponsored Fall Ed¬ 
ucational Seminar Oct. 31, in 
Muncie, Indiana. 



T< l\OM 
for Optometry- 


Valid corneal tonometry 
without anesthesia... now available in your office with the revolutionary, new Mackay-Marg 
Electronic Tonometer. Based on a new concept in intraocular pressure measurements, this new 
diagnostic instrument for modern optometry is rapid in application, easy to handle, gives 
a permanent graphic record of results. • Disposable sterilized tips. • Built in calibrator 
assures reliability. • Unconditional one year guarantee with two additional re-standardiza¬ 
tions of the probe are included. • Each quick application of the probe yields a characteristic 
Mackay-Marg tonogram as shown. 
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Characteristic Mackay-Marg response curve 
from which pressure is read directly in mil¬ 
limeters of mercury. 


BIOTRONICS, INC. Financial Center Bldg., Oakland 12, Calif. 

Please send details on the Mackay-Marg Electronic Tonometer as 
described in American Optometric Association News. 


Name_ 

Address- 
City_ 


JState- 


WHITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Accident 

What happens *f you’r| 
wcaring chrftact lenses . 
driving an automobile . .% 
have an accident . . , and 
the officers investigating 
your driver’s; license %djf 
cates ‘‘adequate glasses! 
fli;. |: : :,; 

believe it and ask fqt 
proof? “Show them, you 

say?" itim .. «®§s 

M Iowa one driver did| 
but, ill the dark bf til 
night he lost ohe lens. Tlu§ 
resulted in a call oh ifl 
Tabak in Dubuque, his opf 
ioraeti’ist 

>" What would you 

This incident, as IM 
Tabak reported in th| 
“Iowa Optometrist" result! 
ed in action that has 
brought: excellent results; 
fill called the Oubuque 1*# 
lice Chief, explained the 
situation, and arranged a 
meeting. He took a contact 
1 lens patient with him and 
I ? gave a lecture with a dem| 
fS onstratiom Seine time lat<|§ 
a similar meeting was arl 
ranged through the She?* 
iffs Office and the Statif 

;; ■ li ill 

Officers where shown exf 

actly how to tell, by side 
viewing, Whether or not a 
person is wearing contact 

'§i Br.M TabUk says. thisj 
seems to be a “natural? for 
every police' : department 
and sheriffs office where 
this situation has not been 
investigated previously. iff 
For t he promotional 
minded, these meetings re-; 
suited " in excellent pro! 
grams of public informa¬ 
tion on contact lenses. ; I 

Iraf J ic Courts —<The 
Traffic Court Program of- 
the American Bar Assoeia-; 
tion will hold a Daw-Day¬ 
man Conference Nov.19^ 


gional Meeting in Little’ 
Rock. The Mid-South Ref; 
gk>n includes Arkansas^ 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennese 
see, and Texas. 

The program begins with; 
a morning session for Traf-i 
fic Court judges and law-; 

\ yers. The public is invited;; 
£ to join the judges and law-: 
f yers at the Law-Laymat? 
f Luncheon and afternoon;; 
| ‘ Program. Noted jurists; 

and laymen, including Ray-:; 
S: mond Burr of television’s; 
‘‘Perry Maaop" : will speak.:! 
There is no cost except for 
the luncheon. 

The purpose of the Con-; 
ference is to acquaint law-' 
yers and other citizen lead-; 
ers with the importance of 
Traffic Courts in our 
American system of justice 
and to mobilize citizen sup¬ 
port for the improvement 
of traffic courts in their 
home communities. 

Conference Chairman is 
Judge M. C. Lewis, First 
Federal Building, P. O. Box 
78, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
He is now making contacts 
with citizen leaders to at¬ 
tract a large attendance for 
the luncheon and afternoon 
program. 

Judge Lewis needs sug¬ 
gestions as to persons who 
would attend and take part 
in the conference. 


Podiatry Gaining 
More Recognition 

Recently more than 1,000 
members of the American 
Podiatry Association gath¬ 
ered in Washingteon, D.C., to 
celebrate the group’s Golden 
Anniversary. AOA was 
among organizations exhibit¬ 
ing before the group. It was 
evident at the meeting, and 
printed materials released 
since then point out, that po¬ 
diatry or chiropody has made 
great strides since the first 
corn cutter treated New Eng¬ 
land mill workers 125 years 
ago. 

A common interest between 
optometrists and podiatrists 
was graphically illustrated at 
the AOA exhibit during the 
APA Meeting. 

Citing the importance of 
visual care to locomotion, 

Regional Legal - 
Legislative 
Conferences Ready 

AOA’s four regional “Legal- 
Legislative Conferences” be¬ 
ing held in October are for 
the purpose of creating effec¬ 
tive state and national pro¬ 
grams, according to Presi¬ 
dent H. Ward Ewalt, Jr. 

Meetings will be held in 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chica -1 
go and Denver, beginning 
Oct. 14. Speakers include 
AOA General Counsel Harold 
Kohn and Dr. Harold Oyster, 
an Ohio legislator and imme¬ 
diate past director of the 
Dept, of National Affairs. 

Mr. Kohn will discuss cor¬ 
porate practice and price ad¬ 
vertising, discrimination, con¬ 
tact lens fitting and insur¬ 
ance laws, including Blue 
Shield, private carriers, the 
Kerr-Mills laws, and state de¬ 
partments of welfare. 

Dr. Oyster will outline how 
to work effectively with 
state legislatures, how to 
elect an optometrist to the 
legislature, and how to assist 
the AOA Dept, of National 
Affairs on the national level. 

The meeting schedule is: 

Oct. 14 — Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia (Eastern Sea¬ 
board, New England states 
and West Virginia). 

Oct. 16 — Atlantan Hotel, 
Atlanta (Louisiana, Arkan¬ 
sas, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi and Flor¬ 
ida) . 

Oct. 18 — Palmer House, 
Chicago (Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Iowa and Missouri). 

Oct. 20 — Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver (South Dako¬ 
ta, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Mon¬ 
tana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona). 

State association attorneys, 
state legal and legislative 
chairmen, administrative di¬ 
rectors and association secre¬ 
taries, state board presidents 
and secretaries and state 
board attorneys on retainer, 
are invited to attend. 

State presidents are not 
specifically invited, Presi¬ 
dent Ewalt said, because of 
a contemplated series of 
meetings early next year de¬ 
signed for these officers. 


the optometrists demonstrat¬ 
ed the interdependency be¬ 
tween foot and visual rela¬ 
tionships by setting up a 
walking rail and using live 
models. 

AOA members staffing the 
five-day exhibit were Drs. 
Amiel Francke, Walter J. 
Kaplan, and Arthur Dorman. 

At the American Medical 
Association headquarters in 
Chicago recently a news re¬ 
lease was prepared and dis¬ 
tributed concerning podiatry. 
It said in part: “The import¬ 
ance of this seriously neglect¬ 
ed field (podiatry) of medi¬ 
cine is now being recognized 
throughout the world, he 
said, and the first major in¬ 
ternational conference on 
foot medicine is planned in 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 16- 
21.” The release was quoting 
Dr. Marvin Shapiro, DCS, 
who was to present a scien¬ 
tific exhibit on foot prob¬ 
lems at the annual meeting 
of AMA. 

In July, 1956, a paper by 
Robert B. Halberstadt, OD, 
on “Locomotion in Visual 
Training” was given rather 
wide distribution. He related 
“this business of feet” to the 
“vision specialist.” 

To that date, he said, great¬ 
est emphasis in visual skills 
performance had been hands. 
He related Dr. Arnold Gesell’s 
writing in “Vision—Its De¬ 
velopment in Infant and 
Child” predictability of a 
child’s visual behavior as evi¬ 
dence through the tonic- 
neck-reflex wherein frequent¬ 
ly one of the limbs is faulty. 
This, he said, can be ap¬ 
praised by the pediatrician. 
He then listed those who 
could administer corrective 
procedures—the pediatrician, 
orthopedist, podiatrist, shoe 
salesman, shoemaker, and 
“by no means the least, the 
optometrist.” 

The recent added interest 
in podiatry has recalled Dr. 
Halberstadt’s paper and its 
value not only as a matter of 
information, but a source of 
personal public relations be¬ 
tween the optometrist and 
physical education directors 
or athletic coaches. 

NE Congress Set 

The Annual Northeast Con¬ 
gress of Optometry will be 
held Oct. 21-23 in Boston at 
Parker House. This will be 
the 22nd such event. 

Conference Planned 

Nov. 8-10 are dates set for 
the conference for State Vi¬ 
sion Care of the Aging chair¬ 
men and others in conjunc¬ 
tion with the annual meeting 
of the Gerontological Society, 
Hotel Deauville, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Another Session- 
On Demand 

South Carolina Optometric 
Association will hold another 
state-wide occupational vi¬ 
sion seminar as demanded by 
interest shown in the first 
session held Aug. 26. 

Dr. Theodore Crook mod¬ 
erated the first session intro¬ 
ducing as speakers SCOA 
President James J. Pike; Dr. 
B. B. Parks, chairman, O.V. 
Committee; James A. Fuller, 
Woodside Mills, Greenville; 
and Marvin Efron. 



Illinois College— Heavy en¬ 
rollment reported: 105 fresh¬ 
men — 82 new students, 10 
full time repeat students and 
13 part time. In the second 
professional year 53 full time 
students and one part time, 
third year 18 full time and 
one part time, postgraduate 
tenacle residency 3 students. 
Total student population is 
211. ICO has been working 
hard to increase enrollment 
and is rewarded by an in¬ 
creased number of young men 
studying to be optometrists. 

University of Houston — 
Six $500 Better Vision Schol¬ 
arships have been awarded to 
entering students and will 
pay most of the first year 
tuition in optometry. 

In addition, the Better Vi¬ 
sion Program of the Univer¬ 
sity and the Foundation for 
Education and Research in 
Vision will make several 
other scholarship awards this 
month. 

Ohio State — Optometry 
students, cooperating with 
Ohio State Optometric Asso¬ 
ciation, manned an exhibit at 
the Ohio Exposition (former¬ 
ly State Fair) receiving good 
acceptance. OSOA has ex¬ 
pressed appreciation for the 
cooperation of the students. 

Southern College — The 
fourth seminar of the current 
year scheduled for Oct. 14-15, 
will offer a complete coverage 
program on Occupational Vi¬ 
sion. Dr. Geo. Alan Scott, 
1246 Union Ave., Memphis 4, 
can supply complete informa¬ 
tion. 

Massachusetts College — 
The Board of Collegiate Au¬ 
thority of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has author¬ 
ized the college to grant the 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. 

Pennsylvania College—Dr. 
Lawrence Fitch has an¬ 
nounced promotions and new 
appointments to the faculty: 
Dr. Arthur Shlaifer from As¬ 
sociation Professor to full 
Professor of Optometry and 
Ocular Pathology; Dr. Sam¬ 
uel Walter Dolchin from In¬ 
structor to Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Optometrical Mechan¬ 
ics ; Dr. Philip J. Hooten from 
Instructor to Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Optometrical me¬ 
chanics; Dr. .John H. Carter 
from Indiana University 
where he recently received 
his Ph.D. degree to Associa¬ 
tion Research Professor of 
Physiological Optics; and, Dr. 
H. Martin Simmerman, grad¬ 
uate of the Class of 1962, to 
Instructor in Physiology. 

LACO—Los Angeles Col¬ 
lege of Optometry offers an 
Extension Program Sunday, 
Oct. 21, in Fresno. Dr. Harry 
A. Jankiewicz, director, Post- 
Graduate Education, has se¬ 
cured John F. Bestor, Ph.D., 
USC School of Pharmacy, to 
lecture on “Drugs and the Ef¬ 
fect of Systemic Medication 
on the Eve and Vision.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

The American Optometrist Asso¬ 
ciation believes its classified ad¬ 
vertisements to be from reputable 
sources. However, it does not in¬ 
vestigate the offers made and as¬ 
sumes no responsibility concerning 
them. 

We also reserve the right to de¬ 
cline or withdraw advertisements 
at our discretion. Every care is 
taken to avoid mistakes but no 
responsibility is accepted for cleri¬ 
cal printing errors. 

.08 per word, $1.75 minimum. 
Names, addresses, initials Lnd ab¬ 
breviations count as words. Bo* 
number charge: .25 plus .20 extra 
for mailing replies. Ad copy must 
be consistent with AOA policies. 


Professional 


VISION CERTIFICATES, availa¬ 
ble to all A.O.A. members, pro¬ 
vide a dignified and tangible 
means of conveying to the patient 
a valuable and informative sum¬ 
mary of his visual status. Useful 
in industries, schools, and numer¬ 
ous other types of programs. Au¬ 
tomatic expiration notices insure 
continuous optometric service. For 
complete information write to Vis¬ 
ion Information Program, Inc., 
427 Bankers Trust Building, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Miscellaneous 

DYNASCOPY, Powerful. Effec¬ 
tive, Dependable. Frequent, if pos¬ 
sible hourly. Dynascope Base in— 
Base out—Fusion exercises, done 
conveniently at home, build Fu- 
sional Amplitude and Binocular 
Vision in record time. Dynascope, 
Charts, etc., $33.50. Visual Science 
Specialties Co., 5209 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


For Sale 

TORSION Pupillometer, a fovea! 
pupillometer, which aligns the fo¬ 
vea and the point of fixation, at 
the spectacle plane for precise 
centering. Invaluable in bifocal 
fitting, high lens power and grief 
eases. Write: Visual Science Spe¬ 
cialties Co., 5209 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40, III. 

* * ♦ 

OPTOMETRIC AND CONTACT 
LENS EQUIPMENT BY BER- 
NELL. PRESCRIBE NEW VOD- 
NOY VISION TRAINERS with 
many added improvements: Aper¬ 
ture Rule Trainer, $7.95; BOI 
Variable Prismatic Mirror Stereo¬ 
scope, $5.95; PSC Variable Pris¬ 
matic Mirror Stereoscope-Cheiro- 
scope, $13.75; Polaroid TV Kit, 
$6.50; Visual Field Screening Kit, 
$4.75; Macula Integrity Tester- 
Trainer, $45.00; After Image Test¬ 
er, $13.75; Polaroid Vecto-Train- 
ers (Home and Office Models), 
Biopter Stereoscope with vision 
screening and test cards (Home 
and Office Models), Polaroid Ste¬ 
reo Test, $17.50; Schiotz Tonome¬ 
ter, $50.00; Chemical Tonometer 
Sterilizer, $12.50; Sklar Electric 
Tonometer Sterilizer, $39.00; Read¬ 
ing Rateometer, $39.95; Flashlight 
Pointer, $5.95; Telesights and 
Telescopic Loupes, CONTACT 
LENS EQUIPMENT: Double Tube 
Ultra-Violet Lamp, $22.95; C/L 
Comparator, $19.50; Mahr Thick¬ 
ness Gage, $19.75; C/L Holder for 
Keratometer, $6.95; C/L Hold 
for Slit Lamp, $4.75; C/L Solv_ 
tions; 2”x2” C/L Mailing Trays, 
10c; Vinyl Carrying Cases for 
above trays, 20c; complete line of 
professional lamps for your office. 
New Fine, Beautiful Ivory or Black 
Titmus Universal Slit Lamp, 
$495.00 with transformer. We dis¬ 
tribute all Titmus and Dixon 
Equipment. Send for a new FREE 
catalog of all our products. “Prac¬ 
tice of Vision Care” by Dr. B. E. 
Vodney, $1.00, F.O.B., BERNELL 
MFG. CO., INC., 801 NORTH 
MICHIGAN STREET, SOUTH 
BEND 1, INDIANA. 


Situations 

EXCEPTIONAL SALESMAN — 
Retired optometrist. Life member 
AOA. W'ants optical product for 
straight commission part time. 
Southern Florida sales. F.L.B., 
2041 Northeast 60 Street, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 









































